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Now that Vacation is Over-- 


CHOOL duties call you baek again to your appointed 
tasks; and cool, brisk Autumn evenings welcome you 
forth for healthful walks. 


Comfortable. shoes are important to the woman who walks: 
a great deal or whose work requires considerable standing. 


Improper shoes not only distort the foot but often strain 
the calf muscles and cause you to tire easily. 


The heels on Cantilever Shoes are sceintifically placed so 
as to distribute the body weight over the true weight bear- 
ing surfaces of your foot, bringing the proper foot and calf. 
muscles into play, thereby adding to your endurance. 


The. flexible arch helps to correct weak arches by permitting 
sufficient exercise to the foot muscles. When you lace up 
a Cantilever Shoe, you draw the flexible arch of the shoe 
up to fit the under curve of your foot. This feature gives youa 
feeling of restful comfort and gives to your step that buoy- 
ant spring of youth. Visit any of the agencies listed below 
and try on a pair of these wonderfully comfortable and 
good looking shoes. They’re so good for your feet—flexible, 
soft and stylish, too. You'll be happy and contented in 


Cantilever Stores 





in Wisconsin 


La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkland 

Eau Claire—I var-Anderson Shoe Co. 
Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimmons & Sons 
Green Bay—O. A. Haase 
Janesville—Varsity Clo. & Shoe Co. 


Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
Wausau—Berg & Sabatke 








Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co. 
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FOREWORD 


With this issue The Wisconsin Journal of Education returns to the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. It was established in 1854 by James Suther- 
land of Janesville. In 1855 the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at its 
third session, took over the Journal and appointed a board of nine editors 
to take charge of it. John G. McMynn was chosen resident editor and 
Racine the place of publication. The Journal was to be issued monthly, and 
was to have thirty-two, six by nine double column pages. The Association 
then had a membership list of twenty-two. In the United States there were 
but ten educational journals, the most important being the American Jour- 
nal of Education. The University of Wisconsin was graduating a class of 
four, the Madison schools enrolled 750; there were no normal schools, and 
no system of supervision. The Journal was financed largely by state aid, 
but in 1864 this aid was withdrawn and the Journal lived on for less than a 
year. In 1865 it was abandoned and for the next five years no copies were 
issued. It was resumed in 1871 under the direction of the state department 
of public instruction and for fourteen years it was the organ of that de- 
partment. In 1885 the Association again assumed control with J. W. 
Stearns as editor. In 1899 it was sold to B. J. Castle and in 1902 it passed 
to the Bruce Publishing Company who sold it in January, 1903, to W. N. 
Parker. 

The Journal now comes to the Association when it has about eleven 
thousand members and is organized upon a permanent basis. It finds itself 
one of 144 educational periodicals in a period of almost unparalleled edu- 
cational developmént. The opportunity to serve education is very great 
and we hope with the support of the teachers of Wisconsin that The Wis- 
consin Journal of Education may become a worthy example of educational 
journalism in the field of Association publications. 

Somewhat formally the purposes of the Journal may be stated as follows: 


1. To publish the official actions of the Association. 

2. To make information concerning the educational problems of Wisconsin avail- 
able to its readers. 

. To stimulate individual and cooperative efforts in improving school room pro- 
cedure. 

. To gather from the membership of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association their 
opinions and conclusions on matters of educational policy. 

. To supply usable material for the daily work of the teacher. 

. To help carry out the comprehensive program of the State Department of Public 

Instruction. 

To offer an incentive to educational investigation by publishing contributions. 

- To enlarge the individual acquaintance and extend the personal knowledge of 

each other among the teachers. 

. To supply material by which teachers may educate the public as to the needs 
of the schools and methods of improving them. 

10. To give general information about education in this and other states, and 

throughout the Nation. 


We shall not realize all of these objectives at once. We hope that sug- 
gestions, criticisms, contributions, and news items will be sent freely to 
the editor. The Journai belongs to the teachers of Wisconsin. They can 
make it what they will. ie 
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The membership in the Utah Teachers’ 
Association is 107% of the teachers of the 
state. New Jersey has 105%, Arkansas 
102%, Pennsylvania 102%, Wyoming 
112%. Can’t Wisconsin do at least 80% 
this year? We now have about 55% and 
rank 33d among the states. Can’t we 
make it 100%? 


The September Journal cannot be mail- 
ed direct to members because of lack of 
mailing lists. Enough copies of the Sep- 
tember number will be sent to superin- 
tendents to supply all of their teachers. 
We hope to mail October and subsequent 
issues direct to members. If enrollments 
are made early in September this will be 
possible. 

If you are strictly up to the minute in 
the literature of scientific education you 
can tell what all the ‘‘Q’s’’ are, what they 
mean, how they are determined, who in- 
vented them, and how they are used. In 
ten years we have achieved, acquired, or 


developed M. Q; I. Q; E. Q; Ace. Q; A. 
Q; and Eff.Q. Can you do these P. D. Q? 


MILWAUKEE MEETING 

The 70th Annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Nov. 8, 9, and 10. Presi- 
dent F. S. Hyer of Whitewater, the presi- 
dent of the Association has arranged an 
unusually strong program. At the threé 
morning sessions in the Auditorium there 
will be addresses by leaders of American 
thought. Glen Frank, the brilliant editor 
of Century Magazine; Ruth Bryan Owen 
—as eloquent as her: father; Vilhjalmur 
Steffanson, Arctic explorer; George Arps, 
Dean of Education, Ohio University ; Her- 
man L, Ekern, authority on teachers’ pen- 
sions; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, famous 
preacher, will speak at the three morning 
sessions. This is a wonderful array of 
talent and indicates a program equal to 
any ever given, 

Music is well provided for. Bogumil 
Sykora, famous cello soloist, will play 
Friday morning, Nov. 9. For the Thurs- 
day evening concert a trio of operatic 
stars from the Chicago Opera Company 
has been engaged. 

The sectional programs on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons are being ar- 
ranged now by chairmen elected last year 
or appointed by the president. These are 
all being carefully prepared, and in the 
thirty-four sectional meetings the inti- 
mate problems of the school room wil]. be 
discussed by the leaders of education. 

The business of the Association is con- 
ducted by the Representative Assembly 
which will meet during the session. 

Indications are for a record attendance. 
The Association is laying plans for an in- 
crease in membership that will bring 
every teacher in the state into the organi- 
zation. Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Il- 
linois have practically done this. Wiscon- 
sin should do the same. 
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Here is an educational classic from the 
Alabama School Journal :— 


WAIT, WAIT, WAIT! 


One class of schools must forever wait 
their turn—the little district school that 
sits beside our rural roadways, ‘‘a ragged 
beggar sunning.’’ 

He who advocates their immediate im- 
provement at all costs is a fanatic and 
soon learns that his cause must wait. 

Wait—while great navies and armies 

are built up. 

Wait—until a system of splendid high- 

ways can be built. 

Wait—until ports and rivers are made 

ready for commerce 

Wait—until magnificent quarters for 

state prisoners can be pro- 
vided 

Wait—until all the courts and legal ma- 

chinery can be adjusted. 

Wait—until colleges and universities 

are properly equipped. 

Wait—while the highly-trained types of 

citizenship influence legislation 
to their own gain. 

Wait—for that unseen day when the 

state shall be ‘‘on easy street.”’ 

Oh, yes, they will wait and, in the mean- 
time, unrealizable wealth is going to 
waste. Around these little buildings live 
the hundreds of thousands who grow up 
straight from the ground and who, 
through this contact with things natural, 
learn something that makes them often 
real leaders of men and affairs. But what 
a waste of possibility! It is the merest 
chance that gives a country boy an insight 
into his powers and opportunities. Only 
the one in a thousand sees the vision, for 
the state is too busy with other things to 
set up worthy machinery for his benefit. 

Wait—and perhaps some day a Daniel 
will come to judgment and will tell every- 
thing else in the manifold state system to 
get outside and mark time while this job 
is attended to. 


LEGISLATION 


The legislature adjourned finally on 
July 14 after a session which lasted six 
months. It concluded its work by failing 
to pass appropriation bills for the Normal 
Schools and the University. The Assem- 
bly had an overwhelming majority of 
‘*Progressives’’, but this one-sided con- 
dition made it unwieldy and intractable. 
If there was competent leadership it sel- 
dom was in evidence and the majority 
milled around and got nowhere. The 
passage or rejection of a bill meant noth- 
ing, as motions to reconsider were sure 
to be made and were frequently carried. 
The result was vacillation, indifference, 
and failure. 

The Senate was evenly divided with 
fifteen Republicans, fifteen Progressives, 
and three Socialists. This made for close 
organization and discipline. The Senate 
was thus a smoother working body, but 
important issues were usually decided by 
one vote. The Assembly and Senate came 
to violent disagreement over the tax pro- 
gram, and because of this important edu- 
cational appropriations failed. 

The committees on education in both 
houses were courteous, open-minded, and 
fair. They gave a great deal of time 
and much earnest consideration to bills 
presented to them. Both Senator Ridg- 
way, chairman of the Senate committee, 
and J. D. Millar, of Dunn County, chair- 
man of the Assembly committee were real 
friends of education. We could not have 
had better friends of constructive school 
legislation than they proved to be. 

The process of making laws in Wiscon- 
sin is long and devious. Custom, tradi- 
tion, and rules have made the simple state- 
ment of the constitution seem like a pri- 
mer class demonstration. A typical case 
is 177A, the Caldwell bill to repeal the 
Retirement Fund Law. This was intro- 
duced on February 2 and was not dis- 
posed of finally until June 29. It was be- 
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fore the Assembly in some form or other 
twenty-two times and on June 21 it 
passed with a vote of 44 to 40, The Sen- 
ate had it up three times and killed it on 
the afternoon of June 29. It had been 
killed in the Assembly May 25, but on 
June 1 reconsideration was voted and it 
finally passed. During this time the 
friends of the law had to be constantly 
at work, as its enemies never slept. 
There were other bills which took even 
more time and had a checkered 
career, 


more 


Kdueation was recognized as a vital sub- 
ject if the number of bills introduced is 
any evidence. Excluding appropriation 
bills-there were ninety-six bills affeeting 
education before the legislature. Twenty- 
nine originated in the Senate and sixty- 
seven in the Assembly. Twenty-seven of 
these were passed and signed by the 
governor. They are now state laws. 
Eight more were passed but were vetoed 
by the governor. 

It is significant that many of the bills 
introduced and some of those that be- 
came laws were negative and destructive. 
They chose to reform by abolition. Many 
grew out of local situations which some 
one sought to have corrected by law. 
Many were based upon plain ignorance 
of what their effect would be. A few 
bore evidences of malice. 

Of the laws passed the Cashman law 
forbiding the use of history text-books 
which falsify the facts regarding the 
War of Independence or the War of 1812, 
or which defame our nation’s founders or 
contain propaganda favorable to any for- 
eign government, attracted most atten- 
tion. In a later issue we shall deal more 
fully with this law. The abolition of the 
State Board of Education created much 
interest in the control of the Normals and 
University. Death benefits for prior ser- 
vice were removed from the Retirement 
Fund Law. County training schools had 





their official designation changed to Coun- 
ty Rural Normal. They also have addi- 
tional credit privileges in State Normals. 
Washington’s and Lineoln’s birthdays 
were made school holidays. Physical ed- 
Cities of 
fourth class have their bonding power in- 
creased. 

Important laws which failed of passage 
or which were vetoed will be discussed in 
later issues of the Journal. 

It is very easy to see that if important 
school legislation is to be passed it will 
be necessary for the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin and their friends to redouble their 
efforts at the next legislative session. 

Officials favorable to public education 
must be nominated and elected. After 
election they must be helped to see their 
duty to the children of Wisconsin. 


ucation is made compulsory. 





WHY BOTHER ABOUT ART 

‘‘Because a knowledge of Art can give 
you more pleasure than almost anything 
else. It can make you rich. It can give 
you a vista—and a vision. It reveals hid- 
den beauty. It is like the window in a 
workshop that lets in the sunshine and 
gives a beautiful outlook—it makes life 
worth while. It makes common things 
more valuable. A flower pot is worth a 
few cents, a bowl of the same clay a few 
dollars—a vase exquisitely formed and 
finely glazed or decorated sometimes hun- 
dreds of dollars. The difference between 
a kitehen chair and a Chippendale chair 
is a matter not of material but Art. The 
cities of Europe are visited because they 
are beautiful works of civie art. The ar- 
tistic home is the one every one would 
choose. The difference is a matter of 
choice—taste. If you want to know how 
you must know about Art. Art is one of 
the few things in the world that is per- 
manent—the art of Greece is still the 
glory of that great nation. So is the art 
of Italy, of Franee. And France, which 
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is known as the most artistic of nations, 
has lately proved herself most valiant, 
most courageous, most enduring. Art is 
a factor in the civilization for which the 
Great War was fought and for which 
many gave their lives. It is for all. It 
enriches life, both for the individual and 


for the nation.’’ 


—American Federation of Arts. 


The legislatures of several of the states 
have adjourned, and the news comes from 
most of them that there were strong re- 
actionary movements against recent pro- 
gressive school legislation. In fact the 
educational systems of several states had 
to move back from the advanced ground 
they atiained a year ortwo ago. Solomon 
Sapp, writing in the Nebraska Eduea- 
tional Journal for May puts it this way: 

‘‘The politicians may love the people 
but they certainly don’t love the children 
of the people. The way the State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges were slaughtered by this 
legislature removes all doubt about this 
matter. 

‘The star boxing bout held at the State 
Fight Shed in the Capitol city was a 
thriller from start to finish. The prin- 
cipals were Kid Piehound, the Tax Cut- 
ters’ champion and Ed Ucational appro- 
priation, the people’s favorite. For ten 
rounds the battlers soaked each other with 
everything but the ring posts and the 
water pail. In the first rounds, the mill 
was all in favor of the clever Ed, who 
gave the Kid a volley of stiff ones in the 
mid-section and took all the punishment 
that came his way. But in the latter 
rounds the Tax Cutters’ hero slapped Ed 
groggy and the ninth stanza saw him 
hanging desperately on. A couple of jabs 
below the belt and a volley of bricks from 
the seconds of Kid Piehound send Ed Uca- 
tion appropriation to the land of mockimy 
birds and daisies.’’ 
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What does a secretary do? Like a 
teacher he finds his work is never done. 
For his own guidance he has charted his 
duties under seven heads. They are as 
follows: 

1. To act as spokesman of the member- 
ship of the Association in presenting its 
policies and purposes. 

2. To address teachers’ meetings, and 
confer with teachers on professional prob- 
lems. 

3. To speak before all public organiza- 
tions and meetings when invited, and at 
such meetings to present the educational 
situation as it exists in Wisconsin and to 
urge the necessity for a more earnest and 
intelligent support of the schools of the 
state. 

4. To assist in every way in building 
up a recognition of the teaching profes- 
sion and the importance of teacher-train- 
ing institutions. 

5. To act as the representative of the 
Association in presenting the views of the 
Association to the Legislature. 

6. To edit the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

7. To maintain an office for the purpose 
of carrying out the above plans. 





A permanent office for the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association has been established 
in Rooms 611-612 Beavers’ Insurance 
Building, Madison. This will also be the 
publication office of the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The 
secretary will be happy to welcome mem- 
bers of the Association at any time. 


DO IT NOW 


Join the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
Get blanks from your superintendent or the 
officers of your local. 

Make your hotel reservations for the Milwau- 
kee meeting, Nov. 8-9-10. 

Get your fellow teacher to join the Association. 

Send to the JOURNAL interesting informa- 
tion about schools. 

Raise Wisconsin from thirty-third to first in 
the list of states according to membership in 
State Associations. 
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Hints and Helps for the Rural Teacher 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. Introductory and Preliminary. 

Mr. E. G. Doudna, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, is general 
editor of this Journal, which is now pub- 
lished by the Association and for all the 
teachers of the state. Mr. Doudna states 
that the department devoted to the rural 
schools will be given two or three pages 
each month under the general caption 
‘‘Hints and Helps for the Rural Teacher.’’ 
He suggests that the material presented 
each month consist largely of short, defi- 
nite, and concrete helps for rural teachers. 
The editor of this department will try, 
therefore, to give the teachers useful and 
usable material. There are nearly seven 
thousand rural teachers in Wisconsin. It 
is hoped that every rural teacher will be- 
come a member of the State Association. 
By doing this she will receive this maga- 
zine regularly each month and in that way 
she will be able to know what is going on 
throughout the state and she will also be 
able to get the latest and best ideas con- 
cerning her big job of teaching a rural 
school—by far the biggest teaching job in 
all the world. The editor of this depart- 
ment sends greetings to all his readers and 
best wishes for a happy and _ successful 
school year. If you have questions con- 
cerning your work please send them to 
Principal Frank J. Lowth, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and he will make a serious ef- 
fort to help you. 


2. Are You a Beginner? 

Over a thousand of the rural teachers of 
the state this fall will be teaching schools 
of their own for the first time. The first 
week and the first months are much harder 
for many of these young people than 
some of the more experienced teachers 
can appreciate. Here are ten specific 


suggestions and directions which may be 
of service: (1) The week before school 
opens you should be sure of a good board- 
ing place, examine the register to get the 
names of your pupils etec., see that the 
schoolhouse is cleaned and also supplied 
with necessary equipment, and in general 
have everything all in readiness for the first 
morning. (2) Make up your mind thor- 
oughly to be firm, frank, and fair. These 
three f’s are all important, but firmness is 
especially important. You must not be 
cross, but you must be master of the situ- 
ation. Do not tolerate whispering. Form 
right habits the first two weeks. (3) Do 
not hesitate to ask for necessary supplies 
for your school. Present the matter to 
your board in such a way that they will 
see the need for what you ask. (4) Be 
friendly with all your pupils, with the 
parents and the members of your board. 
If you are a good mixer your work will go 
much better. (5) Keep your register in 
good shape. Write very neatly. Use one 
kind of ink all the year. Arrange names 
alphabetically. Keep the record up to 
date. Fill in all the blank spaces. (6) 
Take good care of yourself. You need 
surplus nervous energy. In order to keep 
fit for your duties you need at least eight 
hours of sleep, plenty of good, wholesome 
food, and a couple of hours of out door 
ex reise every day. Sleep with your win- 
dows open. (7) Secure the cooperation of 
the mcthers of the district. Have a moth- 
ers’ meeting not later than the fourth 
week of school Friday afternoon from two 
to four. Show regular class work, and 
have some speaking and singing also, for 
about twenty minutes. Post up some of 
the children’s work for the mothers to see. 
You and the children serve light refresh- 
ments. (8) Observe the important days like 
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Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s 
Birthday, Linecoln’s Birthday, Armistice 
Day, and Memorial Day. Your programs 
should be simple but suitable. About 
forty-five minutes is the right length (9) 
Carefully avoid all entanglements. Do 
not get in with any clique of the neighbor- 
hood. You belong to all the people. Be 
democratic. Have no favorites. (10) 
Keep up your professional spirit. Attend 
teachers’ meetings. Subscribe for one or 
more good school journals. Be loyal to 
your county superintendent and send in 
all reports promptly on time. 

This is not the whole story of course, but 
it will do for one time, at any rate. If 
the writer of these items can help you 
please drop him a line. 


3. Morning Exercises. 

The new common school annual speci- 
fies exactly what the content of the morn- 
ing exercises shall be for each of the five 
days of the school week, but lest we for- 
get let us enumerate ten possible exer- 
cises: (1) Teach the meaning of the four 
stanzas of America, and then have it com- 
mitted as a thinking exercise. (2) Teach 
and practice the children’ in a chest-ex- 
panding exercise. (3) Read parts of a 
good story so as to induce some of the 
pupils to read all of it. (4) Teach the 
meaning of the stars and stripes. Why 
thirteen stripes, the significance of the 
colors, the particular Wisconsin star and 
why. (5) Go through the flag salute and 
give the pledge of allegiance in good form, 
not as a mere mechanical procedure. (6) 
Begin to teach the great names in Wiscon- 
sin history. It is a long and interesting 
list. Who wrote ‘‘The End of a Perfect 
Day?’’ In what city did she spend her 
girlhood days? For what is Frances Wil- 
lard noted? Name a noted song written 
by Eben Rexford. In what Wisconsin 
town did he live? (7) Get the children 
interested in ‘‘Black Beauty’’. Why? 
Which part of the morning exercise does 
this touch? (8) Teach the children about 


necessary precautions in running a car. 
How about crossing railroad tracks? What 
precautions does a careful driver take? (9) 
Teach the great food value of milk, es- 
pecially for growing boys and girls. Why 
should every school child drink several 
glasses of pure whole milk every day? (10) 
Teach names of district officers and chief 
duties of each. Stress local civics. Be 
concrete, specific, exact. 

See page 11 of the 1922 edition of the 
Manual. Subscribe for ‘‘Current Events’’. 
Send to C. C. Birchard Company, Boston, 
for several copies of ‘‘Twice 55 Communi- 
ty Songs’’. They will cost you 15¢ each. 


4. Suggestions for Spelling. 

(1) Teach the words rather than merely 
test. Distinguish sharply between teach- 
ing and testing. (2) Many times pupils 
misspell words because they have never 
seen them clearly or adequately. Words 
should be divided into syllables and at- 
tention called to the make up of the word. 
(3) Be sure that each child has his own 
individual list of words. This list in- 
eludes the words with which Johnnie has 
special difficulty, especially the words 
which he has repeatedly misspelled. (4) 
Misspelled words should not be left so 
pupils will get the wrong impression. 
Stress the correct spelling. (5) It is a 
useful practice to dictate short, easy sen- 
tences, containing very easy words, every 
few days. (6) Show how some words are 
made up of other words. Teach prefixes 
and suffixes. Word analysis is a great 
help in teaching spelling. (7) Practice 
pupils in selecting words from paragraphs: 
words they are sure of and words they are 
not sure of. Use the text in reading, 
geography, ete. for this purpose. (8) To 
learn to spell a new word: (a) Use the 
word in a sentence. (b) See it written 
large. (c) Hear it pronounced distinctly 
and accurately. (d) Pronounce it by syl- 
lables. (e) Spell it by syllables. (f) Write 
it. (g) Underline the syllables. (h) Anal- 
yze and find the catchy part. (i) Write 
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the word and trace over the catchy part in 
colored chalk. (j) Observe the relation of 
Superior Bul- 
(9) On Friday there should be a 
(10) Make use 
devices with the smaller 
Use the Ayres Spelling Scale. 


pronounciation to spelling. 
letin. 
review of the week’s work. 
of games and 
pupils. 
5. Silent Reading Tests. 

Sometime first month of 


school vou should test all of your pupils 


during the 


in the five upper grades for speed and 
This is 
not a difficult procedure, and you will find 
the results of great value to you in de- 
termining the teaching and drill which is 
needed for individual pupils. 


comprehension in silent reading. 


Select some easy reading matter adapted 
to the particular grade; usually easy stories 
When the teacher 
gives the signal the pupils start to read. 


will be of most service. 


When a minute has passed say stop and 
have each child draw a line under the last 
word Then have the pupils count 
the number of words each one has read. 


read. 


To check up have the count made by two or 
three pupils in each ease. 
The 


with confidence as they represent the test- 


following standards may be used 


ing of hundreds and thousands of pupils: 


Words a minute. 


ccc Lg Coo 7 | ih a. aan ae eR 160 
re MIEN ska re gi chalavoa Mince/are wie SO 3 180 
RRR SEEMING’ Soro. 5. Gis ooo 5. bbe Soles Seles os 220 
PPOWNIU EN AME OIID i556 3 Bis. a8e8 6-8 esl ci eae 
PEt AGTMID: Fic csscsbeeteecdes 280 


At the beginning of the year the teach- 
er will find quite a wide variation in abili- 
ty. If, however, the teacher makes good 
use of her individual diagnosis and if she 
tests frequently and drills adequately, 
then at the end of the year the members 
of the class should be more nearly to- 


gether. Drill most those who most need 
drill. Some will need to be trained to in- 


crease their speed and some who do not 
grasp meanings readily will need to be 
trained to get ideas or thought rather than 
the mere words. Keep a record of the at- 
tainments and progress of individual pu- 





A sheet of card board should be 
ruled up carefully and the results from 
week to week may very well be kept posted 
up for all to see. Kncourage pupils to 
compete with each other and especially to 
heat their own records. 


pils. 


Post up the scores like this: 


AR NS © 65 bos Visas te oe 180 7 
Peete WO |. ok ccx sine oes 250 3 
PRE SPOWE | 6.565586 eee earns 109 8 
SOM TSMR occas Hee ee.onre 125 7 
TIGRE WTOC ox. ocs hea eRe 225 ) 


One of the greatest services rendered by 


our modern system of tests and measure- 


ments is to make our teaching much more 
definite and effective and far more closely 
adapted to individual capacities and 
Silent reading should predominate 
in the upper grades, but don’t forget that 
high grade literary masterpieces, like good 
poems, must be read orally for both com- 
prehension and appreciation. 

The teacher will discover three classes of 
pupils: (1) the slow ones, (2) thoughtless, 
mechanical 


needs. 


readers, (3) the pupils who 
read with good speed and who also read 
with comprehension. This last group are 
normal readers and they should be given 
as much suitable reading material of all 
sorts as they can well assimilate. The li- 
brary will be used extensively by the third 
or normal group. 

In ascertaining the grasp of the content 
the teacher may very well make out ten 
simple questions on the material read. 
These questions should eall for only the 
very obvious facts of the sentences and 
paragraph. In marking the pupils on speed 
and comprehension use a scheme like this: 

200 180 250 290 175 ete. 


6 10 2 7 0 


The number above the line indicates the 
number of words read and the number be- 
low the line shows the number of questions 
answered correctly. Each question should 
have only one definite correct answer. 
This will help much in scoring and will also 
promote fairness. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
WISCONSIN* 


AN 


3y John Callahan 
State Superintendent 

1. A state public school fund of $10,- 
000,000 so distributed that each commu- 
nity can furnish, with this state aid, ade- 
quate educational facilities for its children. 

Educational opportunity is not measur- 
able alone in dollars and cents, yet ability 
to support schools must be reeognized as 
one of its important fuctors. 

What is the situation in Wisconsin? If 
one were to measure educational oppor- 
tunity with a financial yard stick, how 
would the the 
state compare with one another? 

Using the 
property back of each child enrolled in 


various communities of 


real valuation of taxable 
school as a measure of educational oppor- 
tunity, we find that in Adams county 30 
districts have Jess than $5000 of taxable 
wealth per pupil enrolled in schools and 
21 districts have more than $10,000; the 
wealthiest district having ten times as 
much tax ability to finance an edueationai 
In Ver- 
non county 6 districts have less than $5000 
of taxable wealth back of each child en- 
rolled in while 15 districts have 
over $15,000 valuation per 
In Barron county two districts have less 


program as the poorest district. 


school 
school child. 
than $1000 of taxable property for the 
support of education of each child while 
one district has over $40,000 of wealth for 
the same purpose. In Calumet county 3 
districts have $5000 and 5 districts have 
over $50,000. In Chippewa county one 
district has less than $1000 of taxable 
property to support the education of each 
child enrolled in school while another 
district has more than $100,000 of taxable 
property per pupil. 


The range in Crawford County is from 
$2000 to $35,000. 
the range of valuation is from $5000 to 
$75,000. 

Let us,take another measure—the tax- 
able wealth for each elementary teacher 
What do we find? Out of 
5,008 districts in 57 counties, 1,476 have 
less than $175,000 of taxable wealth back 
of each elementary teacher employed, 
3,721 have from $176.000 to $500.000, and 
361 have over $500,000. Fifteen districts 
than $1,000,000 of 

support elementary 


In Milwaukee county 


employed. 


have more taxable 


property to each 
teacher employed while an equal number 
have less than $25,000 for this purpose. 
This is not equality of educational op- 
portunity. A _ district with a_ taxabli 
wealth of less than $25,000 for each school 
room unit cannot provide jor tis children 
the educational facilities possible to those 
districts which have $1,000,000 of wealth 
to tax for this purpose! 
Where do they lead 
to? Read again the first plank in Wis- 
consin’s Edueational Platform. Do 
How ean it be realized? 


These are facis. 
you 
subseribe to it? 
By providing for a distributable fund 
large enough so that the state ean bear 
approximately 40% of the cost of elemen- 
tary education. By providing for the ap- 
portionment of this fund, first, on the 
basis of the number of elementary teach- 
ers employed; second, in some just ratio 
to the real wealth back of each elemen- 
tary teacher employed; third, on conditioi 
that a fair amount be raised and dist+ib- 
uted to school distriets by counties. 

Is this asking Wisconsin to provid» 
more state aid for schools than is being 
provided by other states? Twenty seve: 
states pay a higher ratio of the total ecst 


of schools than does Wisconsin. The av- 
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erage amount of state school funds per 
year for 38 states reporting is $6,500,000. 
Wisconsin at the present time has a dis- 
tributable common school fund of about 
$3,000,000 and this is 7% of the total cost 
of its public elementary and high schoois. 

A study of the figures cited above, 
makes it evident that our present system 
of financing education through local taxa- 
tion will not make possible ‘adequate 
school facilities for all of the children in 
the public schools of the state. 

A real valuation of at least $175,000 per 
elementary school room unit is essential 
if we are to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. This can be realized by having 
the state grant to those districts whose 
valuation ‘is under the base figure of 
$175,000 larger appropriations from a 
state public school fund in an inverse 
proportion to their taxable wealth. At 
the same time it is recommended that the 
state and county each apportion an 
amount to school districts on the basis of 
$250 per elementary teacher employed. 


*An additional plank in this Educational 
platform will appear in this issue of this 
Journal during the year. 


SCHOOL BUILDING SURVEYS 


In discharging its obligation of service 
to the state the department has always of- 
fered its assistance to communities in the 
determination of school sites and school 
building needs. This work has usually 
been of a rather haphazard type, how- 
ever, and has represented the personal 
opinion of the supervisor or other official 
called into conference. 

Within the past two or three years this 
form of service has been placed on a more 
systematic basis and the methods employ - 
ed have been of a more scientific char- 
acter. By the use of a school building 
score card, which has been ‘widely usea 
throughout the country, the element of 
personal judgment has been largely elim- 


inated in estimating the efficiency of a 
building for school purposes. This de- 
vice has been successfully used not only 
to determine the score of actual school 
plants but also to check the preliminary 
plans for school buildings. 

On invitation from school and city auth- 
orities the state superintendent has desig- 
nated members of the department staff to 
conduct school building surveys in two or 
three communities each year and to re- 
port back a program of school building 
construction covering a period of years. 
Such surveys were made for Marinette 
and Waupun in ’20-’21, for Appleton and 
Green Bay in ’21-’22, and Antigo and Eau 
Claire in ’22-’23. It is expected in return 
that the local authorities will print the 
report for free circulation in the commun- 
ity. Following such a campaign of pub- 
licity school boards are able to proceed 
much more intelligently to meet their 
school building needs. Marinette and Ap- 
pleton have already carried to completion 
a large part of the recommendations made 
by the survey committee and the other 
cities still have them under consideration. 


The Division of Special Education in 
the State Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion is planning for a considerable in- 
crease in the care of handicapped chil- 
dren for next year. A very encouraging 
interest is showing itself for the training 
of children who are deaf or who have 
speech defects, defects of vision, serious 
malnutrition, and other handicaps which 
sometimes make them very serious school 
problems. It is now a recognized fact 
that attention to the needs of these chil- 
dren is not only a humanitarian obligation 
but is also sound economy for the state. 


Mr. W. T. Anderson, state graded 
school supervisor, has resigned his posi- 
tion effective September first. 
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NEW WISCONSIN SUPERVISORY TESTS 


Additional forms of the Wisconsin Su- 
pervisory Tests in Arithmetic are now 
available at the Eau Claire Book and Sta- 
tionery Company. 
follows. 


The new forms are as 


1. Two hundred and twenty five com- 
binations to insure 
addition. 

2. One hundred and seventy five com- 
binations to insure accuracy in carrying 
in multiplication. 


accuracy in column 


9 


3. The forty five situations which give 
zeros in the quotient in short division. 

A Wisconsin Supervisory Series in 
Reading was published last spring. They 
apply as follows: 

1. An initial test to be given at the end 
of the first six weeks in Grade I. 

2. A test 
Grade I. 

3. A test with two duplicate forms for 
promotion into the second grade. 

4. A test for bright pupils in Grade I. 


for mid-year promotion, 


All of the Wisconsin Supervisory Series 
are sold at cost. 
any of these tests may be made but not 


sold. 


Mimeographed copies of 





QUESTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Are we using a sufficient number of 
good thought questions in our schools? 

Are we wasting time when we grade our 
examination papers? 

These two questions are considered in 
a valuable manner by two recent Bulletins 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Bulletin No. 9 by Walter S. Monroe is 
entitled ‘‘ Written Examinations and their 
Improvement’’. The relative value of the 
old and new forms is considered. It is 
shown that much time and monotonous 
labor is saved by using the new forms 
while the results are even more reliable. 


Numerous samples of the new form are 
given in Monroe and Coter—The Use of 
Different Types of Thought Questions in 


Secondary Schools and their Relative 
Difficulty for Students. 
Bulletin No. 14 contains a valuable 


classification of these questions with sam- 
ples of each kind. Each type of question 
should be used frequently by every teacher. 


FORTHCOMING CIRCULARS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
The Tests 
ments is planning to issue a cireular on 
The Improvement of Ability in the Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic and one on Spelling 


FROM THE 
INSTRUCTION 
Division of 


and Measure- 


Errors and their Treatment. These ceir- 
culars are sent out free of charge in limit- 
ed quantities. Permission is fully granted 
to mimeograph them. 

The following bulletins are now ready 
for distribution upon request: 

1. The Improvement of Ability in Read- 
ing. 

2. Graded and Diagnostic Paragraphs 
for Silent Reading. 

3. Silent Reading for Bright Pupils. 

4. Diagnostic and Remedial Treatment 
of Errors in Arithmetical Reasoning. 

5. Principles of Economy in Teaching. 

6. A study of Errors in Language. 


A number of new classes for retarded 
children are being organized in Wiscon- 
sin. Teachers trained for this field of 
work are in demand. 





Dr. Max Goldstein, noted ear, nose and 
throat specialist and director of the St. 
Louis School for the Deaf, will lecture on 
the training of residual hearing in con- 
genitally deaf children, in the section for 
teachers of the deaf at the State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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BEGIN SCHOOL RIGHT 


He who would build wisely must be 
sure of his foundation. The foundation 
for the progress of each child this year 
consists mostly of what he has already 
learned plus the mental power which he 
possesses. ‘T'o investigate and discover the 
quality of this foundation in the ¢ase of 
each child is the first thing to do when 
schooi opens. Teachers of good judgment 
can discover the strength and weaknesses 
of the «hild’s knowledge and power in five 
or six weeks. The same information ean 
be gotten in a manner almost as reliable 
in less than two hours time on the first 
day of school through the use of intelli- 
gence and inventory achievements tests. 
This means a saving of five or six weeks 
even with the teachers. The best 
scientific method of inventory is none too 
The new superin- 


best 


good for your school. 
tendent will accurate 
methods much more keenly than will the 


need and quick 
man who is already acquainied with his 
task. Detailed 
inventory testing is furnished free of 
charge by the State Departinent of Public 


iaformation concerning 


Instruction. 


OUTSTANDING PROVISIONS OF NEW 


TRANSPORTATION LAW 

Section 40.16 Laws of 1921 is repealed. 

1. School boards of consolidated districts 
shall provide transportation to and from 
school for all children living over one 
mile, by the nearest traveled highway 
from the schoolhouse, for the entire school 
year. Transportation must be safe, com- 
fortable, with suitable protection against 
cold and stormy weather. The driver shall 
be of good moral character and _ trust- 
worthy. 

2. The electors of any school district are 
empowered to authorize the district board 
to provide transportation to and from 
school for any or all children of school age 


residing in the district for whom transpor- 
tation is not required by law. 

3. If electors fail to refuse to provide 
transportation for children living more 
than two miles from the school in the home 
district, parents or guardian may transport 
their children to the school in the home 
district or to a school in another district 
and shall be paid by the district in which 
the child resides at the rate of thirty cents 
per day for the first child, twenty cents 
for second child, and ten cents for third 
child, who attend school six or more months 
during the year. 

4. Districts receive state aid for trans- 
portation at the rate of ten cents per day 
per pupil transported but no compensation 
shall be paid by district or state for more 
than three children in any one family. 

5. When a district school is suspended, 
the district must pay the tuition of all 
children of school age who attend another 
school and must pay for transportation of 
all children that live more than one mile 
from the nearest school, for a period of at 
least eight months, or for such time as the 
district school is suspended. 

6. School boards must make written 
contracts for transportation of pupils with 
parents or others and must require a bond 
of two hundred and fifty dollars from all 
persons other than the parent or guardian 
of the children to be transported. 

7. When a parent intends to transport 
his children, he must notify the board of 
his plans and enter into a written contract 
prior to beginning transportation. 

8. The school board may, by contract in 
writing, pay for the board and lodging in 
lieu of transportation of children who live 
more than four miles from the school, but 
the amount so paid for board and lodging 
of any child shall not exceed two dollars 
per school week of five days, and the dis- 
trict shall be compensated by the state at 
the rate of twenty cents per day for each 
day such child is suitably boarded and 
lodged. 




















9. District clerks must give the teacher 
at the opening of school the names and 
ages of all children residing more than two 
miles from the school and the teacher must 
inquire of each child when enrolled whether 
it is being or is likely to be transported. 
At the close of the term the teacher shall 
make a special report of attendance of 
transported pupils to the clerk, who shall 
inelude such report, under oath, with his 
annual report to the County Superimtend- 
ent, giving names of parents, names and 
ages of children transported and distance, 
number of days transported, and amount 
due for each child. Parents must also 
keep a daily record and present same with 
bill for transportation. A similar report 
and record must be kept for all children 
who are boarded and lodged for all or part 
of the time. 

10. County Superintendents must per- 
sonally inspect and approve conditions 
provided for transportation and boarding 
and lodging of pupils. 

11. If a school has been closed for eight 
or more months, taxes levied, contracts !e- 
cally made for transportation and tuition 
and satisfactorily carried out, the district 
is entitled to one hundred and fifty dollars 
special state aid for transporting or board- 
ing pupils or both, in addition to the regu- 
lar apportionment of state and county 
school money. 

12. Where the electors of any school dis- 
triet at an annual or subsequent meeting 
fail to levy a tax for tuition or transporta- 
tion or both, as required by law, the town, 
village or city clerk shall levy the tax on 
certification by the school board on or be- 
fore the Wednesday following the third 
Monday in November. 

13. Parents of children attending a 
union free high school and living more 
than three miles from the school may trans- 
port their own children and receive forty 
cents per day for the first child, twenty 
cents for the second, ten cents for the third, 
and ten eents for the fourth. Children 
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must attend at least six months. No ex- 
tra compensation, for more than four 
children in one family, is allowed. 

14. Union high school boards may ar- 
range for boarding and lodging, in lieu of 
transportation, of children living more than 
four miles from the school, and the home 
or place selected shall not be more than 
three-fourths mile from the school build- 
ing, unless with the consent of the parent 
or guardian of the child, the distance may 
not exceed one mile. The amount lawful 
for the board to pay shall not exeeed two 
dollars per week for five school days. The 
district may be reimbursed by the state at 
the rate of twenty cents per day for each 
child so boarded and lodged. . 

15. Transportation distance is measured 
only on the nearest traveled highway from 
its nearest point to the home to the nearest 
corner of the school yard. 

16. School records must show that a child 
has attended one hundred twenty days 
while being transported or boarded before 
the district may pay any compensation for 
such. 


The State Superintendent has issuec a 
call for a conference with county super- 
intendents for September 25, 26, 27 and a 
city superintendents’ conference on 
tember 26, 27, 28. 


sep- 


Oshkosh Normal is planning a four- 
year course for teachers of sub-normal 
and retarded children. One feature of 
this plan is to be a course in mental hy- 
giene, dealing with the principles of 
sound mental health, not only for abnor- 
mal but for normal children. 


The state conference of supervising 
teachers was held the week of Augusi 20- 
24. The feature of the meetings consisted 
of daily group conferences during which 
stenographie reports of actual recitations 
in rural schools were used for evaluation 
and constructive criticism. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











The Smith-Hughes teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture spent a week in an interesting con- 
vention under the direction of G. W. Gehrand, 
at Janesville, July 16-21. 

The Madison Board of Education has adopted 
a system of purchasing supplies through the 
office of the business agent. 

Neenah has adopted a salary schedule which 
gives an average increase of fifty dollars a year 
to all teachers. 

A table prepared by Superintendent Darling 
of Eau Claire shows that the median salaries 
for women teachers in elementary schools is 
highest in Milwaukee ($200) and lowest in 
Stevens Point ($112). 

Mayor Shomaker of Marinette vetoed the 
school budget submitted to the council by the 
Board of Education. Another excellent reason 
for divorcing schools from city politics, al- 
though to the credit of the council the budget 
was passed over the veto with but one alder- 
man standing with the mayor. 

C. A. Hollister of Blair has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Wisconsin Rapids high school. 

The Sheboygan school census shows an in- 
crease of 469 over last year. It is easy to pre- 
dict that there will be crowded schools in She- 
boygan within five years. Oshkosh reports gain 
of 162. Marinette a gain of 58. 

Dwight T. John, formerly superintendent at 
Hudson, succeeds H. W. Lyon as principal of 
the McKinley Junior high school in Kenosha. 
Mr. Lyon goes to Pasadena, California. 

A step forward was taken in Kenosha when 
arrangements were completed for the taking 
over by the Public Library of all the school 
libraries. 

E. W. Walker, formerly of the Superior 
Normal, and later head of the State School 
for the Deaf becomes superintendent at Dela- 
van succeeding H. W. Melcher. 

The annual meeting at Tomah refused to 
bring the schools under a city superintendency. 

An unusually complete statistical report of 
the Milwaukee schools has been made Some 
important facts brought out are: 

1. High school attendance increased 76%. 

First grade only 2%%. 

2. 50% more boys than girls fail of promotion 
in grade schools. 

8. Science is most popular course in high 
school. 

4. Highest percentage of failures in high 
school subjects is in Algebra and 
Geometry, lowest in Manual Training 
and Domestic Science. 


The auditing committee of the Rural Normal 
of Racine-Kenosha shows that the dormitory 
cleared $1,400—a splendid record indicative of 
excellent management. 


Among the county superintendents to retire 
this year were the two veterans of the service, 
L. D. Roberts of Shawano and John Kelley of 
Dodge. Both have made splendid records in 
behalf of the boys and girls of the county 
schools. 

The Fond du Lac Rural Normal will have 
practice work in one of the most modern rural 
schools of the state. This is a real expansion 
and will provide practice teaching under actual 
conditions. 

The Marinette Rural Normal joins the ranks 
of those that accept only high school graduates 
to train for teaching. It will also establish a 
model school. 

The Dalton plan of education was described 
in a series of five lectures at the Wisconsin 
University Summer School by Miss Elizabeth 
Parkhurst, the originator of the plan. It is 
attracting much attention and is widely used 
in foreign countries. Miss Parkhurst began 
her work in a rural school in Wisconsin. She 
was later a teacher in the Stevens Point 
Normal. 

Open Air schools were not fads. The Racine 
school showed remarkable results last year. 
One child gained 26 pounds in ten months. 
Others did almost as well. 

One of the cherry orchard managers says 
that one-half of the cherry pickers this year in 
the Sturgeon Bay field were school techers. 
Teachers were once known by the symbol of 
the birch tree. 

L. M. Compton, superintendent of the Tomah 
Government Indian School, has served twenty- 
six years, and has won the distinction of having 
served in a single institution longer than any 
other person in the Indian service. 

Racine, Kenosha, Waukesha, Walworth, and 
Rock County Parent-Teachers association had 
a meeting at picnic for P. T. A. officers at 
Oconomowoc August 9. A strong program was 
presented by leaders in this field. 

Superintendent F. 0. Holt of Janesville has 
been appointed by Superintendent Callahan a 
member of the State Board of Examiners to 
succeed Principal Krug of Milwaukee. 

D. B. Richardson, formerly a well known 
school man of this state, died in July at Salena 
Springs, Arkansas, after an illness of two years. 
Mr. Richardson’s last position in Wisconsin was 
at Lake Geneva when he served as superin- 
tendent. 

Professor G. E. Culver of the Stevens Point 
Normal has retired after 57 years of teaching. 
Professor Culver has been with the Stevens 
Point Normal since its founding in 1894. The 
Senior class this year dedicated the Normal 


Annual to him, and the faculty presented him ~ 


with a wardrobe trunk. 

The old days of teachers’ examinations have 
apparently gone forever. County Superintend- 
ent Meating of Winnebago county announced 
examinations as usual but no teachers ap- 
peared. 

A $16,000 rural demonstration school will be 
built at the Stevens Point Normal. Stevens 
Point has a very strong rural department and 
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this improvement will be most important in 
the development of rural education. Only three 
other normals in the United States have this 
equipment for rural teacher training. 

Almost 2,500 students were enrolled in the 
School of Education at the University of Wis- 
consin Summer School this year. The .two 
largest classes were Professor O’Shea’s “Social 
Development and Education” and Professor 
Miller’s “Supervised Study.” 

Earnest Iler, formerly superintendent at 
Antigo, has been elected superintendent of the 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois, schools. 

J. O. Engleman, now field agent for the 
N. E. A., and at one time connected with the 
La Crosse Normal School was given the L.L. D. 
degree by James Millikan university at the 
June commencement. 

The Association of, Commerce of Chicago has 
had made a study on the cost of education. 
The brief digest of this report is an admirable 
summary. It suggests excellent methods for 
any city to approach this important subject. 
The facts of the study seem to indicate to the 
committee that some limitations of expendi- 
tures for public education are necessary. To us 
they indicate the contrary. All that the tables 
show is rising costs for the upper levels of 
schooling. No mention is made of great eco- 
nomic changes nor of the depreciation of the 
dollar. The conclusions given out may prove 
as dangerous as the facts are wholesome. 

Prof. Max Mason of the University has been 
elected to membership in the National Academy 
of Sciences in recognition of his discoveries 
and researches in the field of physics. He is 
best known by his invention of a submarine 
detector which played a large part in the 
World War. ; 

The school people of Wisconsin will learn 
with sorrow of the death on August 11 of Mrs. 
Margaret Waite, wife of Supt. E. W. Waite of 
Manitowoc. Mrs. Waite was a graduate of the 
Platteville Normal and taught several years in 
this state. 

Former state superintendent C. P. Cary gave 
courses in Educational Administration at the 
University of Pennsylvania this summer. Supt. 
Gosling of Madison gave two courses at the 
Summer Séssion of the New York University. 

Wisconsin graduates learned with regret this 
summer that Professor Karl Young, head of 
the English department at the University, had 
resigned to accept a professorship at Yale. 

Racine College which has been closed for 
years will reopen this fall as DeKoven Academy 
for Boys. For almost seventy years this was 
one of the most popular schools in the north. 
west. 

Miss Emily Chubbuck, for thirty-eight years a 
teacher in the Wausau Public Schools, died 
August 10. Miss Chubbuck had retired in June 
and was looking forward to a few years of rest 
when she passed away. One can hardly over- 
estimate the influence of a life like this de- 
voted to the service of a single city. 


Superintendent A. M. Simon, who has been 
at the head of the De Pere schools for the past 


five years, has resigned to accept a professor- 
ship in Marquette University. 

It will be of interest to former students of 
Valpariso University to learn that it is to be 
transferred to the Ku Klux Klan. 

Miss Sarah Devlin, for twenty-four years a 
teacher in the Whitewater Normal, died at 
Rochester, Minnesota, August 2. Miss Devlin 
was sixty-five years of age and had spent forty- 
five years in the teaching profession. 


NEWLY ELECTED COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS FOR 1923-24. 
County. Superintendent. Post Office. 
Adams—H. P. Reid, Friendship. 


Barron—August Newman, Barron. 
Columbia—Anna R. Nelson, Portage. 
Crawford—Geo. Burton, Eastman. 


Dane. lst—Eleanore Weisman, Sun Prairie. 
Dodge—Paul Kaiser, Juneau. 

Door—W. J. Gilson, Sturgeon Bay. 
Forest—R. O. Paff, Crandon. 
Jackson—Viola M. Gunnison, Black Riv. Falls. 
Juneau—Mrs. Honora Frank, Mauston. 
Langlade—Dora Dessereau, Antigo. 
Marathon—A. R. Thiede, Wausau. 
Monroe—M. M. Haney, Sparta. 

Oneida—J. M. Reed, Rhinelander. 
Outagamie—A. G. Meating, Appleton. 
Pierce—T. J. Mealey, Ellsworth. 

Polk—P. J. Lynch, Balsam Lake. 
Price—Pearl] Salter, Phillips. 

Rock—G. T. Longbotham, Janesville. 
Rusk—E. C. Gotham, Ladysmith. 

St. Croix—Myron R. Goodell, Hammond. 
Shawano—A. L. Pahr, Shawano. 
Sheboygan—Ben W. Weenink, Plymouth. 
Trempealeau—Esther M. Bjoland, Galesville. 
Waupaca—O. K. Evenson, Waupaca. 
Winnebago—Avery C. Jones, Oshkosh. 
Wood—Ella Hessler, Wisconsin Rapids. 


*LEST WE FORGET 
Superintendents, Madison, September 25-28. 
North Eastern Association, Oshkosh, October 
11-12, 

Lake Superior Association, 
11-12. 

North Western Association, Eau Claire, October 
18-19. 

Central Association, Wausau, October 12-13, 

Northern Association, Ashland. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee, November 8-9-10. 

Children’s Book Week, November 11-17. 

U. W. Homecoming, October 27. 

American Education Week, November 18-24. 

Red Cross Roll Call, November 11-29. 


Superior, October 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 











Good Morning, Dear Teacher, and Happy New 
Year. 

The sleeveless dress is certainly a boon to 
man. He can now estimate with accuracy just 
how far each lady can throw a rolling pin, 
flat-iron, or stove lid. 

It also tells which ladies will soon have small 
pox. 

For the benefit of my host of readers I will 
state the policy of this column again, viz.: 

1. To say the things that you feel but are 
afraid to say. 

2. To prove that your associates are not all 
winged harp twangers or split-hoofed shove- 
lers. 

3. To show that your pains and aches do not 
compose the major portion of your biography. 

Am I right? I am. 


When it comes to the matter of absorbing 


punishment the Educator stands supreme. Ain 
I right? I am. 
The press reports that Magnus Johnson 


showed the people of Minnesota a lump under 
his ear and was elected to the U. S. Senate. 
Gaston Gumshoe says that the lump over both 
his ears is what elected him superintendent of 
Dubville for the coming year. 

The teaching profession is a transient pro- 
fession, howls the reformer. What makes 
them tramps? All this gas about the terrible 
cost of education is the thing that does it. 


Dear Solomon: 

Well heer I am and being as it dont make no 
odds to me I am the bozo that is going to advise 
you about not trying to run that column of 
yourn no longer. I calklate that you think your 
runny, but that wit of yourn walks around on 
crutches and they aint nobuddy want to hear 
none of it no longer. Your are a friend of 
mine but you sure aint no writer. You dont 
do nuthin but get in bad with all the guys 
what has got influence in these parts. And 
nobody ean get nowheres without influence in 
this here teaching game. Its just like the first 
bizness of the teacher and that is to get in soft 
with the Supt. And the ‘Supt. has to start 
right at the first of the year getting in soft 
with the board. See? 

Softly yours, 
GASTON GUMSHOE. 


A smile will beautify a thin face. 

Some think that they are teaching subjects 
but the true teacher teaches the children. 

Your can always draw the Queen if you have 
the Jack. 

The excessive demand for men who can coach 
athletics is a good sign. It’s bad news to the 
keepers of the village pool halls. 

Times are getting better. Only 70% more 
students at the University of California are 
more interested in dancing than Shakespeare. 


A Clark University professor commits suicide 
because everything he ever started stalled. He 
must have owned a ord. 

In another respect this column is different 
from any other column in any educational pa- 
per in print. You don’t have to have a long 
face to read it. 

Presicent Coolidge says, “The present great 
need of our country is an extension of the 
direct benefits of a liberal culture.” Read this 
again and look the world in the eye and tell 
them you are a Teacher. 

Senator Soundoff, the ‘‘Wild Bull of the Prai- 
ries,” candidate for governor, says that he will 
gore the school tax when he gets in. 

Speaking of “Wild Bulls” no school board is 
complete without one. 

If you have a business in the world among 
the first is to show your legislator where your 
state stands in comparison with other states, 
in the amount of money appropriated by the 
state for education. Facts are very uncom- 
fortable but very good medicine for legislators. 

One of the strange things in this world is 
how much noise we hear about the failure of 
the prohibition law and its noncommitant dis- 
respect for law and no one ever lifts even a 
feeble voice over the universally dishonest tax 
valuations. 

If men were forced to sell their property for 
the assessed valuations. Oh Death, where is 
thy Sting! 

What I would like to know is why some 
scholar does not undertake to find out the 
average median I. Q. of our school boards. 

Did you ever find out what your batting aver- 
age was in the Humor League. Some people 
strike out at every opportunity to be pleasant. 

Get acquainted with your fellow teachers. 
You might like them, one can never tell. 

You will notice that we have no “Yes we 
have no bananas” joke in this column. We 
believe this to be the only one in the U.S. with- 
out one. 

My idea of a cheapskate is the dub that never 
encouraged any of his fellow teachers to join 
the Association and then comes around wanting 
the State Secretary to help him get a job. 
What is yours? 

One of the Cardinal Sins of Educators is 
Opinionation. 

If the $100,000 prize for the one that con- 
ceives the best scheme for world peace was 
given to the one that does the most for the 
cause of peace it would be given to the Teacher. 

One organization that has never been formed 
should be perfected immediately and that is the 
Noble Order of Wolves. The wolves have de- 
stroyed more honest hearted men than all oth- 
ers combined. Are you a member? 

Don’t laugh at this column—you may be old 
and weak some day. 














MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ASSEMBLY, W. T. A., 
November 9, 1922. 
The 
accordance with notice in program, at 
o’clock P. M., in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Wisconsin. The President called for 
the report of the Committee on Creden- 


Representative Assembly met, in 
9 


tials, after having called the meeting to 
order. Mr. 
the report of the Committee, reeommend- 


Smith, of Oconto, presented 


ing that all the delegates listed on the See- 
Miss Han- 
nan, of Milwaukee, brought in a minority 
report, recommending that only delegates 
that represent locals of 50 or more should 
be seated. It was moved that the majori- 
ty report be adopted. 


retary’s schedule be seated. 


Mr. Schuler then moved that the minori- 
ty report be substituted for the majority 
report, both motions having been second- 
After discussion, the substitute mo- 
tion was defeated, and the majority mo- 
tion adopted. 

Mr. Pearse then moved the adoption of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
After some discussion, the motion was ear- 
ried. 

Miss Gardner, of Milwaukee, then stat- 
ed that the legality of the proceedings of 
the meeting would be questioned, and de- 
manded roll call. The motion was 
ried, and the roll called. 

Mr. Pearse then moved that all the ae- 
tion of the Representative Assembly taken 
up to that time be ratified. The motion 
was seconded, and, after some discussion, 
it was carried. 

The Milwaukee delegation then pre- 
sented a written protest, a copy of which 
is filed with the Minutes. 

It was then moved that the Meeting 
proceed with the election of officers. The 
motion was seeonded and carried. 

Thomas Lloyd Jones and Frank 8. Hyer 
were placed in nomination for the Presi- 
dency. It was then moved and carried 


that the nominations be closed. Ballot 


ed. 


car- 
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clerks were appointed, and the result of 
the election showed Mr. Jones 32 and Mr. 
Hyer 125. 
ported that it was not voting. 
then that the made 
Some of the Milwaukee dele- 
gates voted in the negative, and President 


The Milwaukee delegation re- 
Mr. Jones 
moved election be 


unanimous. 


Boyee declared that the election was not 
unanimous, but that Mr. Hyer was elect- 
ed. 

It was then moved, seconded, and ear- 
ried, to proceed with the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This was presented 
through the Seeretary, and a financial state- 
ment rendered, and the budget for 1923 
submitted. After the 
Secretary was instructed to multigraph 
the budget, and distribute a copy each to 
the the this 
budget and the election of secretary to be 


some discussion, 


delegates, consideration of 
made a special order for 2 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. Upon motion duly made, 
seconded and carried, a committee of three 
were appointed to submit rules and regnu- 
lations for the Representative Assembly, 
a committee of five on resolutions, and a 
committee of five to bring in nominations 
The list of 
the committee appointments is appended. 

A motion 


for the three vice-presidents. 


was introduced providing 
that in the future the printing of the As- 
sociation be done by printers authorized 
to use a Union label. Upon motion duly 
made, seconded, and carried, this motion 
was tabled. 

The meeting then adjourned until 1:45 
at the Gold Room in the Wisconsin Hotel. 


Friday, November 10, 1922, at 1:45 P. M. 


The Representative Assembly met, ac- 
cording to agreement, at 1:45. 

Mr. Phil Grau, of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, expressed his appre- 
ciation, and invited the Association to hold 
its next session in Milwaukee. Miss Foulks 
presented the resolution fixing the meet- 
ing place for Milwaukee. Upon motion 
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duly made, seconded and carried, this reso- 
lution was laid upon the table as the last 
order of business of the meeting. 

Mr. Pearse then moved the re-opening 
of the preceding day’s questions. Upon 
this being carried, he moved that all dele- 
gates representing locals of 50 or more and 
reported favorably by the Credentials 
Committee, be seated. A delegate moved 
a substitute for Mr. Pearse’s motion that 
the proceedings of the preceding day be 
vacated; the substitute was lost. Mr. 
Pearse’s original motion was then put and 
carried, and the delegates representing lo- 
eals of 50 or more, reported favorably by 
the Credentials Committee, were seated. 

It was then moved that Amendment No. 
1 to Article VII in the Constitution, as 
printed on page 25 of the program, be 
adopted. After some discussion, the mo- 
tion was duly carried, and the amendment 
was declared a part of the Constitution. 

Mr. Pearse then moved that all dele- 
gates representing locals that can qualify 
under the new amendment, and whose 
credentials were approved by the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, should be seated. The 
motion was seconded and earried. 

It was then moved and carried that all 


action taken by the Assembly yesterday 
subsequent to the passage of the amend- 
ment be ratified, and the previous action 
taken by the Representative Assembly be 
now and is hereby fully approved, con- 
firmed, and ratified. 

The Committee on Rules read its report, 
and these rules were adopted. Copy of 
the rules is appended. 

The budget, a copy of which was in the 
hands of every delegate, was then presented 
for adoption. Mr. Pearse moved as an 
amendment of the budget that the words 
stating ‘‘salary of the Secretary $5000.00 
as minimum’’ be changed to read ‘‘mini- 
mum $5,000, maximum $6,000.00’. The 
amendment was adopted, and then the 
original motion adopting the budget as 
amended was put and carried. 








A New Series of 


School Registers 
and Class 
Record Books 


Edited by a practical school man 
with many years of experience in 
rural and city schools. Correlat- 
ingwith each other andwith state 
and county statistical require- 
ments. All essential features 
included and unimportant details 
omitted. The last word in 
school records. 


Write for further description. 


The Parker Company 
Publication Department 
12-14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 

















INTEREST — SIMPLICITY — 
BEAUTY 


are the features which distinguish the 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Every selection has intrinsic appeal. 
The merits of each have been fully 
proven. 

The vecabulary is based on the Thorn- 
dike word list, hence it is simple and of 
the highest value. 


The illustrations are the finest ever 
used in elementary readers. They both 
illustrate and beautify. 


Correspondence solicited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The convention then proceeded to the 
election of officers. Mr. Doudna and Mr. 
Keeley were put in nomination for the 
secretaryship. Ballots were then called 
for, and the tellers announced that Mr. 
Doudna had received 150 votes, Mr. 
Keeley 25, Major Fitzpatrick 1. Mr. 
Doudna, having received a majority of the 
votes, was declared elected. The Secre- 
tary was then instructed to cast the ballot 


Head of Manitowoc for two years. For 
members of the Executive Committee for 
three years, Messrs. Holt, Rounds, and 
Hinkel were nominated. The first ballot 
gave Mr. Holt 83, Mr. Rounds 57, Mr. 
Hunt 28, and Mr. Hinkel 24. Mr. Hunt 
withdrew from the race, and upon second 
ballot Mr. Holt of Janesville was elected, 
and declared a member of Executive Com- 
mitiee for three years. 





of the Representative Assembly for Mr. 
Doudna as Secretary. This was done. 

The committee on Nominations for vice- 
presidents then reported the following: 
Lillian Chloupek, of Manitowoe, first vice- 
president ; Chester Newlun, of Marshfield, 
second vice-president; and Catherine Re- 
gan, of Madison, third viee-president. Up- 
on motion, the report was adopted, and 
the foregoing were declared the vice- 
presidents for the coming year. 

For Executive Committee membership, 
Lillia Johnson of Eau Claire was unani- 
mously elected for one year, and Frank 


'. HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A. LL. D. formerly Principal of 
the Male High School, Louisville, Ky., Author of “History of American 
Literature’’ and ‘“‘New English Literature.” 


624 Pages - - - ” ‘n 


G. F. Loomis, of Kenosha, was unani- 
mously chosen treasurer for the term of 
one year. 

It was moved and carried that the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer be bonded in the 
sum of $5,000.00, premium to be paid by 
the Association. It was moved and ecar- 
ried that the Executive Committee take 
such steps as are necessary to withdraw 
the funds of the Association from the cus- 
tody of the state. 

It was moved that the motion in regard 
to printing in the Union shops be taken 











Illustrated 


This new book emphasises especially the life, progress, and indus- 
tries of the people and presents the facts most necessary for all 
our youth to know, in order to become good American citizens. The 
teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries 
for review, references for teachers, and under ‘‘Activities’, various 
kinds of work for pupils. This is the first school history to give 
adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. The 
illustrations, both black and in colors, have been selected with care. 
The maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. 


cncinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
an 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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from the table and reconsidered. The 
motion was lost. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was then read and unanimously 
adopted. Full report of this Committee 
is appended hereto. 

Upon motion of Miss Johnson, of La 
Crosse, the Legislative Assembly went on 
record in favor of permanent tenure for 
class room teachers everywhere. 

The second amendment, as printed on 
page 25 of the program, was then taken 
up for adoption, but the motion was lost, 
and the amendment declared defeated. 

The Exeeutive Committee was in- 
structed to enter into necessary  con- 
tracts for the accomplishment of the Busi- 
ness of the Association. 

Mr. Waite, of Manitowoe, moved that 
the Chair appoint a committee of five to 
take over the work of publicity and to 
carry it forward. The motion was ear- 
ried. 

Upon motion duly made and earried, 


the Executive Committee was instructed 
to confer with the hotel men of Miwanu- 
kee, and make arrangements with them 
to honor acceptances of reservations when 
members come to the next session. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
retiring President and Secretary by the 
Representative Assembly. 

Miss Foulks then ‘moved for action on 
her resolution providing for a place of 
meeting, and Milwaukee was selected as 
the next meeting place, Nov. 8, 9, and 
10, were fixed as the date of the next 
meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

M. A. Bussewitz, Secretary. 
Tl. M. Boyee, President. 


Rules of Procedure 


Provision shall be made that  repre- 
sentatives from each of the several locals 
be seated in a body; and the representa- 
tives from the different locals irom any 























MENTS of 


penmanship teaching, the entire 


METHOD PENMANSHIP is taught. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





UNITED 





The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 
has been, and continues to be, thru THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING 
fortified by the EFFICIENT FREE SERVICE of the NORMAL TRAINING DEPART- 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS who cover in their expert 


STATES. 
The services of these expert instructors are free to all schools in which PALMER 


FOLLOW THE PALMER METHOD PLAN and the handwriting of your pupils will 
become a powerful asset in the conservation of health, vision and time. 

Falmer Method Penmanship information will be sent free anywhere to anyone asking 
for it. THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 











(he 


More than 20 years in the teacher placing 
field serving both school officers and teachers. 


Conducted on the highest business and pro- 


Pa rke . fessional basis. 
Write for free literature. 


Madison, Wis. 


Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll St. 
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LAIDLAW BROS. 


Extend greetings to teachers of 
Wisconsin in the opening number 
of their magazine. 


Albert D. Phillips, 
Resident Representative. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 1922 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago. Publishers ef the 
New Barnes Readers Series. 


Have you our catalogue? 





Prang Prismex Papers 


A new line of Poster Papers for 
School Use. 


Order your Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Art supplies from 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


Write for a catalogue 





REPORT CARDS 
Keep your school in touch with the 
parents through the use of the 
PARKER SYSTEM 
Samples and prices on request. 
THE PARKER COMPANY 


12-14 So. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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county shall be seated together. The 
representatives from each local shall 
choose a chairman to serve during the 
meetings of the Representative Assembly. 

If any regularly appointed representa- 
tive is absent from any meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, his alternate 
shall have the right to vote in his stead. 
If both the representative and the alter- 
nate are absent, no other person shall be 
When the 


local is represented by more than one rep- 


authorized to vote instead. 


resentative and one alternate, if any rep- 
resentative is absent from a meeting of 
the Assembly, the representatives present 
from the local are authorized to select the 
alternate to act. 

In any vote which is taken by roll eall 
in the Representative Assembly, the roll 
shall be taken by locals, in alphabetical 
order of counties, and the chairman of 
each local delegation shall announce the 
number voting ‘‘yes’’ and the number 
voting ‘‘no’’ on the question. 

No representative or alternate voting 
for a representative shall be entitled to 
cast more than one vote. 

In debate upon any resolution or mo- 
tion, no speaker shall be allowed more 
than five minutes, unless he be allowed 
further time either by vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, or by unanimous 
consent. 

The parliamentary procedure of the 
Representative Assembly shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with Roberts’ Rules 
of Order. except as otherwise ordered by 


this body. 


Committee Appointments 


Committee on Rules. 
J. F. Hunt, River Falls. 
C. D. Lamberton, Berlin. 
Julia Rockafellow, Racine. 


Committee on Resolutions. 
W. W. Brown, Janesville. 
John Kelly, Juneau. 
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Florence Menzel, Milwaukee. 
John Sims, Stevens Point. 
Verna LeClaire, Shorewood. 


Committee on Nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent. 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, Madison. 
C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 
Catherine Schuler, Milwaukee. 
Alice Brady, Milwaukee. 
John Andrews, Superior. 





Delegates N. E. A. 


Delegates—Lillian Johnson, Eau Claire; 
Mildred Schneider, High School, Me- 
nomonie; Robert Lohrie, Chippewa 
Falls; E. G. Doudna, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids; Miss Regan, Madison; F. E. 
Mitchell, Oshkosh; F. S. Hyer, White- 
water; Mae T. Kilcullen, Fond du Lac; 
Dr. Silas Evans, Ripon; M. H. Jack- 
son, Wisconsin Rapids; Katherine 
Campbell, La Crosse; Elizabeth McCor- 
mick, Superior; Edith White, State 
Normal School, Milwaukee; Miss Ben- 
jamin, Vocational School; B. E. Brown, 
Milwaukee. 

Alternates—Wm. Darling, Eau Claire; 
Miss Phillips, Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nee; W. H. Hunt, River Falls; Pearl 
Richards, Racine; G. W. Tremper, Ke- 
nosha; Alice Brady, Manitowoc; H. G. 
Stewart, Green Bay; Carrie Morgan, 
Appleton; J. H. MeNeil, Beloit; Miss 
McGuine, Wausau; Helen Berg, White- 
hall; Miss O’Brien, Ashland; Thomas 
Boyce, Milwaukee; Flora Menzel, Mil- 
waukee; Josephine Maloney, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee. 





Resolutions 
The professional organization of teach- 
ers in a local association to develop pub- 
lie sentiment in support of education and 
to cooperate in the solution of local edu- 
cational problems; in a state association 
to develop through legislation in the 


The Elson Hand Chart 


For Beginning Reading 
32 Pages Illustrated in Colors $.12 
IT— 

. Gives the child the joy of having 
his own book on the first day of 
school. 

2. Provides training in the handling of 
a book. 


. Grips the child’s interest from the 
first by its attractive illustrations, 
by its stories of familiar every-day 


things. 
. Uses only the most common words of 
the child’s oral vocabulary. 
. Has been received with enthusiastic 
commendation by teachers using it. 
Sample sent to any first grade 
teacher giving us her school ad- 
dress. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


State Representatives: 


J. B. Crouch, O. Ritzenthaler 
Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue 








A New Wisconsin State Song 


Where Monona’s Waters Play 


By Elizabeth Mott and Carl B. Lagerquist 


This song won first prize among thou- 
sands of manuscripts submitted. 


The royalties are devoted to charity. 


A copy should be in every home. 
Every school child should know it. 


“Where ‘Monona’s Waters Play” sings of 
the glories of Wisconsin. 


Published in Sheet Music Form: Also 
for orchestras. 


Your dealer can supply you. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO. 
New York Detroit Chicago 
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. Atlantic Monthly Texts 


Worthwhile Texts 
for use in teaching English 


For the Elementary School 
UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
By Edward W. Frentz, of the “Youth’s 
Companion.” 

Natura] history, childhood adventures, and many 
other bits of information about interesting 
things, told in a narrative manner suited to chil- 
dren in the fourth and fifth grades. 


BIRD STORIES 80 
By Edith M. Patch, University of Maine 
Twelve delightful stories about birds, for chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades. Miss Patch is 
an ornithologist of note, and writes in an accurate 

and interesting way. 


HEXAPOD STORIES 75 
By Edith M. Patch, University of Maine 
Insect stories for third and fourth grade children, 
told in the same entertaining manner as the bird 

stories. 


For the Junior High School 
ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY $1.00 
— by Charles Swain Thomas, and Harry G. 

au 

Carefully selected articles that have appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, mostly light essays on 
various subjects. Pleasant literary reading for 
students of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 


FAMOUS STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS, $1.25 
Edited by Norma H. Deming and Katherine 
Bemis 
Stories like Hale’s The Man Without a Country, 
and extracts from such writings as Hugo’s Toilers 
of the Sea, make up this volume of the best lit- 
erature of various nations. 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR 90 
By E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers College 

A text designed particularly for the seventh and 
eighth grades. All the essentials of grammar re- 
duced to the clearest and simplest terms. 


. For the Senior High School 
ATLANTIC NARRATIVES, Second Series 1.25 
Edited by Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard 
University 

A volume of short stories that first appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. They are marked by the 
evidence of literary excellence and artistic technique. 

Intended for high school reading. 


THE ATLANTIO BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS 1.50 
Edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard, University 
of Wisconsin 
Fifteen short plays that will introduce the high 
school student to the best of the modern drama- 

tists in America and England. 


STORY, ESSAY, AND VERSE $1.50 
Edited by Charles Swain Thomas and Harry 
G. Paul 


A volume that will bring to the high school stu- 
dent a wide range of literary material of uniform 
worth. Among the contributors are John Gals- 
worthy, Woodrow Wilson, and Alfred Noyes. 


Eau Clai — 
ot Ke F SHES 





State an efficient and adequately sup- 
ported school system; and in a national 
education association to develop and sup- 
port a national program of education, in- 
cluding the enactment into law of the 
Sterling-Towner Bill, is now generally 
recognized, The Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation favors a budget plan for the col- 
lection and payment of dues in loeal, state, 
and national education associations. 

No problem today arrests the attention 
of the educational public as that of rural 
education. This Association favors the 
enactment into law of a bill providing 
for a county board of education with ad- 
equate power, in order that the children 
living in the rural areas of Wisconsin 
may be given educational opportunities 
more nearly approaching, and, eventually, 
equivalent to the opportunity afforded 
children living in the most favored urban 
communities of the State. 

This Association favors the enactment 
of a reasonable law for the consolidation 
of rural schools, based upon an intelligent 
survey of the county, providing for some 
initiative on the part of the electors in 
the several districts, and so framed as 
eventually to inelude consolidation for 
the entire county, except where configu- 
ration of the landscape is such as to make 
transportation impracticable. 

We favor a campaign of education for 
the enrousement of the people to such a 
sense of the value and importance of ed- 
ucation as will elevate the profession of 
teaching to a higher plane in the public 
esteem, insuring higher compensation and 
more permanency of tenure, based on high 
professional training and efficient service, 
regardless of grade taught or position 
held. To this end, we favor a revision 
of the certification laws of the State rais- 
ing the standards of teaching. In this 
interest, we applaud the action of the 
Board of Normal Regents in providing for 
four-year courses for principals of state 
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graded schools Ist class, teachers in high 
schools and teachers of special subjects; 
three years for primary and grammar 
grade teachers and principals of second 
class state graded schools; and two years 
for teachers of rural schools. We pledge 
to this Board our hearty support for leg- 
islation which will grant the Board power 
to confer a degree in education to those 
who have completed four years of work 
beyond high school graduation in these 
schools. 

We favor the establishment of an ade- 
quate distributable state school. fund of 
such magnitude that all of the communi- 
ties of the State may share in the distri- 
bution of the revenues gathered by the 
State for the support of its public schools. 
Edueation is not a local problem only. 
The less wealthy communities of the State 
should be aided by those possessing 
greater wealth through the establishment 
of such a fund equitably gathered and 
distributed. 

We favor legislation that shall separate 
schools in cities from the political agen- 
cies of city government and place the ed- 
ucational and financial control of such 
schools entirely in the hands of the 
people through boards of education chos- 
en by them. 


We recommend that there be estab- 
lished within the office of the Secretary, 
in connection with the office of the See- 
retary, a bureau of publicity in charge of 
some competent person to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee upon nomin- 
ation of the Seeretary. This is for the 
purpose of insuring suitable publicity for 
the facts relating to, and the needs of, 
public education within the State. 


In accordance with the foregoing res- 
olutions, the officers of the Association 
are directed throughout the coming year 
to use every proper effort to bring about 
the enactment of legislation as follows: 





TYPEWRITING 


The Vocabulary Method of Training 
Touch Typists, a typewriting manual by 
a nationally known commercial educator. 
The development is scientific and it is 
based on the latest knowledge of type- 
writing psychology. 


Accuracy Plus, a new typewriting man- 
ual for advanced students. Both books 
by C. E. Birch. 


Also Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping, 
Tablet Method of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
and a complete line of modern commer- 
cial texts. Send for Catalog or samples. 


Ellis Publishing Company 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








EVERY SUPERINTENDENT 
AND TEACHER IN 
WISCONSIN 
will be interested in 
GOOD TIMES STORIES 
A new series of Supplementary 


Readers 

The following volumes are now ready: 
GOOD TIMES ON THE FARM 

For Grades One and Two. .Price 48 cents 
THE LOST MONKEY 

For Grades One and Two.. Price 48 cents 
GOOD TIMES IN THE WOODS 

For Grades Five to Hight. Price 64 cents 

The prices are low; the books are at- 
tractive and intensely interesting; they 
are especially suited to silent reading as 
they deal with situations informational 
in character. 
SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 

A set of cards which enable the child 
to build stories sentence by sentence. It 
provides a test for silent reading in the 
PATet TORT: FOP GGbs.occsems sce 24 cents 

The above prices are subject to the 
usual discount to School Boards, F. O. B. 
Chicago. 

Correspondence is invited. 

NEWSON & COMPANY 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Tlew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced, and defined tr. 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 











an = .. Get the 
Authority 7 Here are vay, -B est 
a Few Samples: 
sj. ~—- broadcast sippio agrimotor 

it AirCouncil Ruthene capital ship %§ 

y Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit % 
Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross - 
altigraph junior college megabar_ 3 
Flag Day Supreme Council Devil Dog c, 
Red Star Czecho-Slovak overhead 4 
mud gun mystery ship plasmon co 






shoneen 


Riksdag 
Federal Land Bank 
Is this Storehouse 


of Information 
Serving You? 


paravane 















2700 pages m 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases . 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





The HORN SHIELDS 


Silent Reading Flash Cards 


represent the first step in a far-reaching 
program to advance efficient reading. 
They are scientifically planned to culti- 
vate speed, comprehension, and alertness, 
and may be successfully used with any 
system of reading. 


The FIELD READERS 


lend themselves admirably to the prin- 
ciples of silent reading, offering abun- 
dance of fresh and attractive material 
not duplicated in other readers. Accom- 
panying charts, word cards, word-group 
ecards, and other material are of much 
assistance to the teacher. 


GINN 


2301 Prairie Avenue - - 


AND COMPANY 
Chicago 





1. To establish the county as the ad- 
ministrative and taxing unit for the rural 
sehools. 

2. To establish a sound and sane law 
to encourage and bring about the con- 
solidation of rural schools wherever prac- 
ticable. 

3. To establish a system of certification 
of teachers that shall within a 
reasonable number of years a qualified 
and adequately trained teacher in every 
Wisconsin schoolroom. 

4. To and 
financial control of city school districts 
entirely in the hands of boards of edueca- 
tion selected by the people of such school 


insure 


place the administrative 


districts. 

5. To establish an adequate distribut- 
able state school fund. 

6. To establish an effective compulsory 
school attendance law. 

7. To establish musie and physical ed- 
ueation as required subjects in all the 
publie schools of the Siate. 

John F. Sims 
John Kelley 
Verna Le Claire 
W. W. Brown 


Resolution adopted independent of Re- 
port of Resolution Committee, relating to 
Tenure of Position Teachers in the 
Publie Schools. Presented Ida P. 
Johnson, La Crosse, representative of State 
League of Classroom Teachers. 


for 
by 


Whereas, in the solution of educational 
problems which confront the state and na- 
tion, it is vitally necessary and important 
that workers in the educational field be 
independent, untrammeled, and unfettered 
in thought, expression, and action; and 

Whereas, tenure of position for teach- 
ers in the public schools, with reasonable 
safeguards against unjust and capricious 
dismissals, will tend to foster, promote 
and encourage independent thought ex- 
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pression and action on the part of work- 
ers in the educational field without fear or 
threat of adverse economic consequences; 

Resolved, that the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association favors the enactment of legis- 
lation providing tenure of position for all 
teachers in all public schools of the State 
of Wisconsin, during proficiency and good 
behavior, after a successful probation 
period of teaching not to exceed four years 
in duration, and that such legislation shall 
provide that no teacher to whom tenure 
of position shall attach shall be discharged 
from his position as such teacher except 
for cause and after trial upon written 
charges presented to such teacher and 
reasonable opportunity given to such 
teacher to refute and defend against such 
charges; 

Further Resolved, that the Legislative 
Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation be, and it hereby is, instructed to 
cause to be presented to the 1923 session 
of the Wisconsin Legislature a bill em- 


bodying the foregoing provisions relating 
to tenure of position for all teachers in all 
publie schools of the State of Wisconsin. 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL REPORT, 1922 


, January 1, 1922—January 6, 1923 


Secretary’s Receipts :— 


Memberships, 1922 .... $20,289.00 
Balance of 1921 Concert 
gt a a ae a ae 1,350.20 
Balance of 1922 Concert 
oS a ae eee 201.84 
Balance Secretary of 
TORO 0.0:65:645 0804600 655.01 
CT BOGGIONM » iv 6. dia: 6:60 ce reeiass $22,496.05 
Paid Mr. Loomis $10,000, $5,000, 
BEOGC: SOOO” vice sieeve secoees 20,204.00 
Balance due from Secretary... $2,292.05 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 1922 


Receipts for calendar year, 1922. 
*Membership Sale _ by 
Secretary 10,145 @$2 $20,289.00 
Membership Sale by 
Treasurer 636 @ $2 1,272.00 
One Day Memberships 
BOG OD iG ccc cewesy 67.00 $21,628.00 


Interest on _ Liberty 
Ce  eeerreeine $127.50 127.50 


*$1.00 still due on one membership. 








“EVERY SCHOOL YARD A PLAYGROUND” 


Games at recess and after school hours improve school children’s health, and make 


them more ready to learn their lessons. 


A playground in the school yard has a great 


part in developing the child, mentally as well as physically. These playground balls 
will stand up under-the hardest usage. All of them are.made by Thos. E, Wilson & Co., 
nationally famous manufacturers of athletic equipment. 


FOOTBALLS 
No. 25 College Football. Made of American grain 
cowhide leather; good quality canvas lining. An 


exceptionally well made ball, which will stand 
hard usage in regular play. Packed complete with 
pure gum bladder, rawhide lace and lacing needle. 
Each, $4.00. 


VOLLEY BALLS 


No. 64. Volley Ball. Made of a cream colored 
leather, perfect shape. Oomplete with pure gum 
bladder and lace. Each, $8.25. 

No, 65. Well made of special brown tanned 
leather. Complete with pure gum bladder and iace. 
Each, $2.80. 


All prices are postpaid. 


Ea 


PLAYGROUND AND INDOOR 
BALLS 


Official Playground Balls. Pearl horsehide cover, 
double stitched, filled with best Wilson curled hair. 

No. B116 16 in. circumference. Each, $1.60. 

No. B114 14 in. circumference. Each, $1.60, 

No. B112 12 in. circumference. Each, $1.20. 

Outseam Playground Ball. Handmade _ with 
seams sewed outward, especially adapted for play- 
grounds where the surfaces are rough. Pearl 
horsehide cover, filled with genuine imported 
Kapok. 

No. B214 14 in. cireumference. Each, $1.60. 

No. B212 12 in. circumference. Each, $1.40. 


BASKET BALLS. 


No. 34X. A basket ball for high school use, made 
of pebbled graincow hide, perfect in shape. Oom- 
plete with pure gum bladder and leather lace. 
Each, $5.60. 


lated aligns Ly 


ok & 
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Contributions (not handled by secre- 
tary or treasurer) : 
Auditorium Rental by 
e Ss city of Milwaukee.. $1,165.00 
1xty nits Concert Rental by MmTl- 
waukee Ass’n of Com- see.e 
WROPOS. occccs cevecee .00 
in State Aid for Printing 
PPOCCGGINED so cc veces 1.000.00 2,665.00 
i English 
B Concert Receipts (han- 
usiness ng 1S dled by Concert com- P 
po Peer e 2,764.50 2,764.50 
By TORR TOONS. chicdcucucesses $27,185.00 
Harold S. Brown, A. B. a oe a 
Disbursements: 
¥ , By Vouchers as per 
A successful correlation of the essentials of WO wihxeck50a ces $14,915.54 
English, punctuation, and letter writing with 
emphasis on the letter writing feature. Total disbursements........... $14,915.54 
A superior test for evening school, continua- 
tion school, or brief day school courses. 
y Prepared by William Castenholz & Co., 
Milwaukee Office. 
Sixty assignments, 176 pages, Summary of Disbursements: 
yeneral Sessions ‘ $5,433.41 
Sections and Confer- 
cloth, $1.00 anes paeaa 3,093.99 
are i Printing and Stationery 809.33 
You have been looking for this book. Proceedings 6 6eeeecene 1,796.82 
Postage, Express, Cart- 
- age, a =. 216.13 
xecutive ommittee 
Fuatehes ty and Officers........ 1,380.66 
Other Committees .. 1,830.26 
The Gregg Publishing Company GN ness s dxauses 354.94 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Total disbursements ........ $14,915.54 
Summary of Receipts: 
In State Treasury De- 
. cember 30, 1921.... $8,052.57 
alance of 1921 Con- 
Gere. FORO cccvncee 1,350.20 
Membership Receipts, 
THE BOLENIUS uae | eee 
Contributions Terre 2,665.00 
PRIMARY READERS Miscellaneous Undis- oan 
tributed Items . 728.53 
Some of the Many Strong Features Concert Fund, 1922... 2,764.50 
> ey es ion te camel $37,316.30 
FOR PUPILS: ‘ ; P Total of disbursements............ 14.915.54 
A carefully organized basal course in primary pactehseamnas 
reading. DONOR Gt DORE. oi vee sc ccavs $22,400.76 
ne Variety and freshness of Status of Fund January 6, 1923: 
material. Liberty Bonds........ $3,000.00 
Adapted to both city and rural schools. a 2g nda Print- 1,092.82 
Correlated with other school subjects. 3alance in Bank...... 18,307.94 
FOR TEACHERS: Balance on hand............+. $22,400.76 
The Teachers’ Manuals are really help books ae 
for teachers. The FIRST GRADE MANUAL 
covers fully the first grade activities. 
Diagnostic Tests and Drills 
Unique Teaching Equipment of great edu- TREASURER’S REPORT 
cational value, including’Three-Decker Charts Received from Secretary...........+: $20,204.00 
for phrase and sentence building before the class, CU SOR oe ache ws Yalta ee 1,339.00 
pattern sheets, diagnostic tests, word and De” ee eer ee 42.50 
phrase matching puzzle games, phrase, word ee 
d phonic cards er te 
and p . Disbursed by Vouchers 1 to 65 inclusive 5,569.61 
Houghton Mifflin Company aces DT ee ae ee a ae $16,015.89 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue Chicago Secretary’s Check .................. 2.292.05 


Total Balance in Treasury.... $21,307.94 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 

The Lake Superior Association meets October 
11-12 at Superior in joint session with the Su- 
perior Normal School fall conference. Among 
the speakers on the program are Dean W. S. 
Gray, Raymond Robbins, Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
H. R. Driggs, W. W. Hart, Dr. Elizabeth Woods 
and E. G. Doudna. The, Russian Cathedral 
quartette will furnish music. Geo. M. Snod- 
grass is president and John Andrews, secretary. 

The Northwestern Wisconsin meeting is to be 
held at Eau Claire, October 18-19. Speakers in- 
clude President Ganfieid, A. B. Hall, Dr. Caro- 
line Hedger, Dr. Koos, and many Wisconsin 
people. This is one of the largest of the sec- 
tional meetings. The president is Supt. C. W. 
Dodge of Stanley, secretary, Charles Beardsley, 
Eau Claire. 

The Central Wisconsin meeting is scheduled 
for October 12-13 at Wausau. Senator Simon 
Fess of Ohio is the headline speaker. Father 
Lloyd is another newcomer to this meeting. 
Many prominent Wisconsin men are to speak. 
Professor Gordon will have charge of the sing- 
ing. Supt. H. W. Kircher of Merrill is president 
and Principal I. C. Painter of Wausau is secre- 
tary. 


THE WISCONSIN JOUR- 


NAL OF EDUCATION CAN 
GROW ONLY AS ADVER- 
TISERS FIND IT A PROF- 
ITABLE MEDIUM. WHEN 
YOU CAN, SEE THAT 
MONEY IS SPENT WITH 


JOURNAL ADVERTISERS. 














STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily un- 
derstood. Includes the famous “Traffic 
Game.” For Grades 1 to 4. Illustrated. 
Cloth bound. By Louise C. Wright, 
Asst. Superviser, Cleveland. Price post- 
paid $1.60. 

Send catalogue of books on Physical 
Training, Folk Dances, Games, ete. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 West 45th St. New York 


HOTEL WISCONSIN 


3rd at Grand 
MILWAUKEE 


Headquarters Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association 








TRADE 


MARK 


Is Synonymous with Quality—Service—Satisfaction 


Insist upon it when buying Brushes, Paper Fixtures, School Papers, Soaps, Soap Dis- 
pensers, Janitor Supplies, Disinfectants, Blackboard Erasers, Sanitary Supplies 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 








MILWAUKEE 











| enue + 42> 02a 
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“Pictures Speak A Universal Language” 





Let the pupil meet the people of 
the world by means of pictures 
in the class room. 


The Keystone System for Vis- 
ual Education illustrates the 
daily text by means of stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides. 

Complete sets, fully indexed, 
have been prepared for rural, 
primary, intermediate, and high 
schools. 


Write for further information. 





Keystone View 
Company, Inc. 


Meadville, Penna. 





Keystone has purchased the 
“| Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide 
! Department of Underwood & 
Underwood. 





Water-earrier with Buffalo, Bombay, Ind‘a. 





Every 
Text Book In Use 
Should Be Protected By a 
Holden Book Cover 
Because 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer, and every 
book kept clean and sanitary is a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. We are in a 
position to make immediate shipment of any size and quality. 

Order now before your boos become soiled and worn. 
(Samples free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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for our friend 
The Wisconsin Teacher 


That you may enjoy a happy and successful school 
year is the hearty wish of every member of this organization. | 


The past school year was the most successful we have 
ever enjoyed, and we fully believe that it was so because—— 


We have steadfastly adhered to our policy—high 

grade merchandise of proven quality, lowest possible prices, 

and exactly the same price to everyone; prompt, courteous 
service. 


| 
| 
| A Wish and a Pledée 
| 











We attribute our healthy, substantial growth to the 
fact that the school people of the state have confidencein us. 
We prize your good will as our greatest asset. | 


We pledge ourselves to strive constantly to make this | 
a better source of supply, a place to which you will naturally 
turn for your supplies, because you will find honest mer- | 
chandise and true economy. 


Rok & AY falioney | 


| 
School Supply Specialists | 


Eau Claire - - - - - - - Wisconsin 


Oe —— eee 1 Le 














